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effort and to work out a peaceful evolution of the In-
dian political situation."
I said that it was not possible for the Congress, while
still behind bars, to review the situation anew.
1 'It is perfectly easy for them to give an indication/'
Mr. Amery said. "They see the newspapers. They know
what is going on."
"But how can they meet or speak as a body," I asked,
"when it is not even legal for the Congress to meet?
Mr. Gandhi is the only one out of jail and he has only
been freed on medical grounds."
"Mr. Gandhi could give the lead," Amery said, and
for the first time I could see that little light through
the open door. With all his desire and anxiety to see
the deadlock in India ended, his pride, the pride of his
ruling class, the pride of Tory England would not yield
to capture the hearts of those people whose moral sup-
port Britain had so desperately wanted.
I did not realize it at that time, but it struck me
later as rather odd that a man who was so concerned
about his pride and the pride of his people and his
country, could not see how much more difficult it was
for the Indian, with all his newly acquired ideas of self-
respect, to have to swallow his pride and offer a friendly
hand to those who had sat on him for many long years.
I think now of that small-town Moslem lawyer who
had been my interpreter in that famine-stricken village
on the Padma River in Bengal, and of that other Mos-
lem with the young, black, scraggy beard, whose
hungry little children had gazed on him as he was dying.
I think of that little Hindu boy I had seen cuddled on
the doorstep of a shack, his hands holding his head and
feeling faint with hunger, who in the bright moonlight
which fell on his naked body was crying for a morsel